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the position of the ship at the time those fragile| Arctic downward current, however, expands and 
messengers were sent forth. The surface drift after|contracts with the seasons; at one time shoulder- 
many days casts these ashore, if they go in ajing the hot current more to the east, and then 
shoreward direction; and the records of the pas-|again giving way on the coming of winter. By 
sages made by them for the last half ry — aya of ie coe = Gulf oi aa 
been collected by the hydrographer of the Admi-|ally waving about in mid-ocean, as 
ae ralty into whed is A sae “i the Current Bottle| poetically says, “like a pennon in the breeze.” 
Chart.” his singular map clearly shows tht all] But there is also the flow into the Gulf, termed 
the bottles thrown into the ocean near the Cana-|the Equatorial current, which sweeps through the 
ries, or the Cape de Verd Islands, make directly} West India Islands, and enters the cauldron from 
for the west, aud touch land among the West In-|the eastward. Thus we have a great horse-shoe 
dia Islands, some even penetrating to the shores of|bend, as it were, in the currents of the Atlantic 
Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three|the Gulf of Mexico. Those, again, which are cast|ocean, in the centre of which there is a region of 
months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ;|into the ocean on the western side of the Atlantic, |comparatively still water, situated midway between 
to any part of the United States, for three months, if|f-om about the latitude of New York, make off in|the Azores, the Canaries, and the Cape de Verd 
ch aoa chseeeistecneeasibaattés @ north-eastern direction, and voyage until they|Islands. Here, in the centre of the great whirl, 
en eee are cast on the western shores of Europe. Frail | the whole surface of the sea is covered with thickly- 
as these bottles may seem, some of them must|matted Gulf weeds, and with all the drift-wood 
have made extraordinary voyages ere they finally|and other matters sloughed off by the southern 
reached their haven. Thus, a bottle thrown over-| edge of the Gulf Stream; this extraordinary float- 
board from the Prima Donna off Cape Coast Castle,|ing surface, termed the Sargossa sea, is the same 
on the west coast of Africa, after voyaging for two|that Columbus met with in his great voyage of dis- 
years, was finally found on the coast of Cornwall.|covery, and which terrified his sailors into the be- 
Now, it is evident that this little messenger, before | lief that they had reached the limits of navigation. 
it could have reached this shore, must have been|This singular marine phenomenon is an example 
carried by the Guinea current eastward until it}on a large scale of what we may see occurring 
met the African current coming from the south-|every day in a pan of water to which a rotatory 
ward, with which it would recross the equator, and| motion has been given—all the light floating par- 
travel with the equatorial current through the|ticles, such as bits of straw, cork, &e., collecting 
West India islands until it got within the influence|in the centre, and there remaining, in consequence 
of the Gulf Stream, which finally carried it to the|of its being the spot least disturbed by the sur- 
north-east, and cast it on the shores of Cornwall,/rounding motion. Into this great “bend” of the 
after a journey of many thousand miles. Other} Atlantic, we behold the gathering place and final 
bottles, again, that have been cast into the sea|tomb of those mighty icebergs which, every spring, 
from sister ships, making for the Arctic ocean, al-|issue forth in such majestic procession from their 
though at seven hundred miles distance, bave been|birth-place in the Arctic ocean, sucked southward 
rious currents, which seemed to be urging the an-|known, after traversing the Atlantic from north to| by the current flowing towards the Gulf. When, 
tient mariner who ventured into unknown seas,|south-west, to finish their journey within thirty| after their long march, they reach these still wa- 
towards the dreadful verge of the world. Of these|miles of each other! ters, their dissolution rapidly commences, the warm 
currents, we are most fully acquainted with that} And now having shown the direction of the cur-| air above and the hot water beneath assault and 
known as the “ Gulf Stream” of the Atlantic. The|rents to and from the Gulf of Mexico, let us fol-|undermine their glittering pinnacles, and with 
traffic between ourselves and America has become|low the Gulf Stream. If we look at a map of the| thundering crashes they split and subside into their 
% great, that if every keel could plough an endur-|Gulf of Mexico, we find that it is a land-locked|ocean bed. ie s ; 
ing mark upon the “ herring pond,” there would|sea on the north, south, and west; it is shaped,| Lieut. Maury, in his charmingly-suggestive vo- 
perhaps be scarcely a part left on its vast surface|indeed, like a vast cauldron, the ascertained aver-|lume, “ The Physical Geography of the Sea,” has 
between the latitudes of 20° and 45° unmarked. age depth of which is one mile; for heating this|ingeniously and truly likened the grand mechanism 
This sea being thus brought within the vision of|cau!dron we have the fierce sun of the equator,|of the Gulf Stream to the artificial methods by 
countless eyes trained to watch the changes of the|which sends its temperature up to eighty-five de-| which we produce warmth in our houses. Messrs. 
deep, it is not surprising that we should have as-|grees. The sea water thus heated expands, and| Weeks, the great hot-house builders, might have 
tertained its circulating system with tolerable ac-|pours out of the Gulf, in one immense stream, the|taken a hint from the currents of the Atlantic as 
curacy. Yet no further back than the time of|centre of which is found to be about two inches|to the best method of producing @ summer atmos- 
Franklin, we were in entire ignorance of the Gulf|higher than its edges in the surrounding occan.|phere in the depths of the winter. In the down- 
Stream, and of its effects upon navigation. Ves-|This stream, which in consequence of its intense|ward flow of the Arctic current would be found the 
tels bound for New York in the winter, were as-|saltness is tinged a deep indigo colour, immediately | counterpart of the feed-pipe of the hot water ap- 
tonished to find themselves one day sailing along|it clears the Straits of Florida, makes away in a|paratus; in the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of 
‘summer sea, and the next cay, when within sight|north-east direction for the western shores of the| Mexico, the vast boiler which elevates the tem- 
of land perhaps, blown off the shore by an Aretic|Old World. The extraordinary nature of the flow] perature of the water to eighty-five and sometimes 
ale, which dressed in icicles the spars and ropes.|is, that it is @ warm river in the ocean, its banks| ninety degrees; and in the Gulf Stream, the hot- 
y degrees, however, it came to be understood that |on either side, and its bottom, being in the winter| water pipes, which, as they floor themselves out 
there was a constant set of the ocean into the Gulf composed of icy cold water. This tremendous issue|over the ocean for thousands of miles, present a 
of Mexico from the south-east and north, and alfrom the Gulf must however find some supply to|vast amount of cooling surface, which gives off to 
flow outwards towards the north-east. Since the| fill up the vacuum that otherwise would arise, and|the Western breeze a moist hot-house temperature 
year 1808, the direction of these currents has by|we find it mainly coming from the Arctic sea, the|in the cold seasons of the year. It must have ‘often 
degrees been most carefully mapped by the prac-|current pushing its way down between the coast of|struck the reader as a remarkable fact, that even 
tice introduced into our navy of casting bottles into|North America, and the Gulf Stream flowin up|as late as June many of the ports in our North 
the ocean, containing papers accurately marking|across the Atlantic, in a north-east direction. The} American provinces are closed with ice, whilst we 
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From “ Once a Week.” 
Ocean Horticalture. 

The visitor strolling along the shingly bays of 
Cornwall, kicking the drift weeds as they lie in a 
long black line upon the shore, now and then 
chances upon a worn and shattered piece of bamboo, 
or upon the bright seeds of some tropical clime. 
If these weather-beaten travellers could tell of their 
long journeying ere they were finally cast ashore, 
his attention would be instantly arrested, for these 
worthless pieces of drift are the “ tallies” the Al- 
mighty has placed upon the ocean, which prove 
that what we term the great waste of waters, cir- 
culate in their ocean-depths as regularly and un- 
erringly as the blood in our own veins. 

By slow degrees the great maritime nations of 
the earth are building up a new science—the phy- 
tical geography of the sea. We are describing the 
laws which cause and regulate those once myste- 
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are revelling in bright summer weather—yet Labra-|steam is evaporated; then peel and set them on|power, position, or intellect, need be so much ab. 


dor is situated in a more southerly parallel of lati- 
tude than England. The explanation of this is, that 
the Gulf Stream is pushed off the North American 
seaboard by the descending cold current, the dif- 
ference of temperature between the two streams 
running side by side being in the depth of winter 
not less than thirty degrees. We may here state, 
en passant, that the tremendous fogs, which in the 
winter season are always found hanging over the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland, are attributable to 
the condensation of the warm and humid air of the 
edge of the Gulf Stream by the cold air of the 
adjacent current. 

If we follow the Gulf Stream across the ocean, 
we perceive how fully it fulfils the purpose for 
which it was designed. Sir Walter Scott tells us 
that the pools in the Orkneys are never frozen, the 
effects of the grand hot-water warming apparatus 
of a far-distant shore being sensibly felt even in 
these islands, which are situated in latitude nearly 
ten degrees farther north than the ice-bound coast 
of Labrador. We all know that in Great Britain 
there is an extraordinary difference between the 
eastern and western coasts, so great indeed as to 
induce completely different systems of agriculture. 
The Emerald Isle owes her splendid grazing land 
to the soft west breezes born of the Gulf Stream 
which strike full upon her shores; the western 
shores of England are robed in bright green pas- 
tures, nourished with the warmth and moisture 
issuing from the same tropical source. The dairy 
produce of Great Britain has its root and issue in 
this steadfast hot-water river in the ocean, the 
limits of which modern science has so accurately 
mapped; nay, the florid, plump looks of our people, 
and the large size of our domestic animals, are but 
effects of that moist and genial atmosphere which 
finds its birth-place in the beneficent Gulf Stream. 

And, in order to bring the effects of this extra- 
ordinary marine phenomenon closer home to the 
stomach of our reader, we may perhaps be permit- 
ted to ask him, how it is that of late years he has 
purchased peas, potatoes, and broccoli, so many 
weeks before their season in Covent Garden mar- 
ket? Peas in May were once thought to be an 
extravagance only allowable to aduke. Now, any 
moderate man may indulge in them to his heart's 
content. Well, these vegetables are forced—but 
in a hot-house atmosphere of nature’s own con- 
triving. Where the tail of the British dolphin dips 
into the Atlantic, there the effects of the Gulf 
Stream are most felt; it is bathed with the warm, 
moist air, heated by the far-off Gulf cauldron, and 
we may say with exactness that the majority of 
our early vegetables sold in the open market are 
forced in hot-houses in Cornwall and Portugal, (the 
seaboard of the more southerly promontory,) by 
means of a boiler situated beyond the West Indian 
Archipelago, the conducting hot-water pipe of 
which runs for nearly four thousand miles between 
the cold walls of the surrounding ocean. Had the 
aucients been aware of this property of the ocean, 
it would have modified the representations of the 
Pagan Olympus, and we should have been familiar 
with the spectacle of Neptune turned gardener. 


Cooking Potatoes—The following is an Irish 
method of cooking potatoes, and who knows better 
than they how to do it? Clean wash the potatoes | 
and leave the skins on; then bring the water to aj} 


boil and throw them in. As soon as boiled soft | 
enough for a fork to be easily thrust through | 
them, dash some cold water into the pot, let the! 


potatoes remain two minutes and then pour off the | 


the table in an open dish. Potatoes of a good 
kind thus cooked, will always be sweet, dry and 
mealy. A covered dish is bad for potatoes, as it 
keeps the steam in, and makes them soft and wa- 
tery. 
For “ The Friend.” 

‘Honour all Men, Love the Brotherhood, be Pitiful, 
be Courteous, 


The encouragement of good, wherever orin whom- 
soever it may be found, seems a more effectual 
means of promoting and increasing its prevalence, 
than fault-finding and complaining because of evil, 
with the disposition unnecessarily to expose and 
criminate the authors of it; yet it is said, “ he is a 
true friend, who, seeing another pursue a dangerous 
course, will risk the consequence of a faithful and 
well-timed remonstrance,” which is very different 
from the natural inclination to censure and back- 
biting, whereby the feelings of an offender may be 
unnecessarily wounded, or his character seriously 
injured. A ind expostulation on account of error, 
and a prudent commendation for well-doing, seems 
essentially needful, especially as the prevalence of 
evil is to be overcome by the practice of good, ac- 
cording to Scripture injunction, to “‘ overcome evil 
with good.” 

By the exercise of christian kindness and cour- 
jtesy, meekness and forbearance, in our intercourse 
jand dealings, one with another, labouring to ani- 
mate and strengthen those who are seeking to pur- 
sue the right way, and to restore those who may 
have missed it, by privately advising them of their 
departure and danger, the unity and harmony of 
society would be promoted, and the gencral welfare 
advanced. “ Happy,” saith a pious author, “shall 
that disciple of our compassionate Lord be, whom 
he shall most eminently own, in healing the breaches 
which the artifices of the tempter,—too often 
abetted by the infirmities of God’s servants,— 
have already made in the Church, and which the 
grand enemy is continually endeavouring to mul- 
'tiply and to widen; happy he, who reverencing and 
jloving his Master’s image wherever he sees it, shall 
teach others so to do, and who being himself an 
example of yielding, (so far as he conscientiously 
can,) and of not taking upon him to censure others 
where he cannot yield to them, shall do his part 
towards cementing in the bonds of holy love all 
the children of God and the members of Christ : 
how unsucccessful soever his efforts may be, or by 
| whatever suspicious and reproachful names his 
moderation may be stigmatized, his Divine Master 
will neither fail to consider it in its true view, nor 
to honour it with proportionable tokens of his ac- 
ceptance and favour.” 

The blessing pronounced upon the peace-makers 
continues to rest upon the faithful followers of the 
Prince of Peace. “It is in small things that 
brotherly kindness and charity chiefly consist. 
Little attentions, trifling but perpetual acts of self- 
denial; a minute consultation of the wants and 
wishes, taste and tempers, of others; an impercep- 
tible delicacy in avoiding what will give pain ;— 
these are the small things that diffuse peace and 
love wherever they are exercised. There are cer- 
tain conventional rights and courtesies to which all 
are entitled. Every individual looks for some de- 
gree of respect and politeness. It does not cost 
much to pay this debt of courtesy, and no payment 
yields a better return. Certainly, it would seem 
that those who are really deserving of confidence 
and trust, who are capable of doing good to the 
world, might condescend, without any sacrifice of 














sorbed in himself as to be unapproachable. No 
object, however great, can excuse the neglect of 
those by whose co-operation only great objects can 
be attained. 

“The minor morals, the little courtesies of life, 
are like small change, with which it is very conve. 
nient to be furnished. Distrust and suspicion are 
not usually entertained toward those who are at 
the pains to be affable. Jealousy is natural against 
the man who seems so shut up in himself as to care 
nothing for the world about him. Especially in 
officials are repudsive manners ill-advised and mis- 
chievous.’’ 

As “like begets its like,” it seems to behove us 
to cherish those feelings, and to observe that de- 
meanour towards our fellows which will promote 
the increase and spread of harmony and love, will 
tend to unite our hearts together in holy sympathy 
and christian affection, causing us to be concerned 
and exercised for the mutual welfare one of another, 
in humility confessing our faults one to another, 
and praying one for another that we may be healed, 
so that others may not be stumbled by our failings 
because of our apparent justification of them, 
through the want of a proper acknowledgment and 
condemnation of our errors, while making a good 
profession. Such a course would also promote ma- 
tual confidence and respect, and make us happier 
in ourselves and in society, than where an opposite 
one should be known to promote mutual jealousies 
and distrust, producing envyings and animosities, 
such as are known to disturb, and even to destroy, 
the peace of society, causing jarrings and discord, 
variance and divisions in families, in the Church, 
and in the nations of the earth. 

Surely there is a measure of kindness and defe- 
rence due to all, and “ men who practise an austere, 
churlish, or reserved behaviour, as an appendage 
of religion, may be assured that it is the religion of 
their own constitution, and not the religion of Jesus 
Christ. The religion which he promulgated, if it 
had its due operation, would effectually remove 
such constitutional infirmity, which, when it appears 
in serious characters, otherwise respectable, does an 
essential injury to the cause of religion. The re 
ligion with which our holy Redeemer invests his 
followers, softens the character, sweetens the tem- 
per, and enlivens all the tender affections of the 
soul, filling it with kindness and love. We shall be 
most compassionate, kind, and forgiving to others, 
when we most feel our need of the Lord’s forgiving 
love, and taste the sweetness of it in our souls.” 

Great is the need of self-examination that we 
may know what spirit we are of. “ The righteous 
Job could defend himself well enough against what 
his friends could charge him with, and so stood 
much upon his own vindication and innocence. But 
when God comes to charge him, and show him his 
more deep and hidden defects, which he was not 
aware of, he is then constrained to lay down the 
plea of his own righteousness and cry out, ‘I ab- 
hor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.’ Even 
so the most nearly perfect of us will have need 
enough to do when God comes to sift, and try, and 
touch us to the quick in the relics of our corrupted 
nature, and the secret hold of the enemy therein.”* 

“Tt is those that know themselves the least that 
are most forward to censure, accuse, and judge 
their brethren. Self-love blinds the eye of the 
mind so that we cannot see our own real condition. 
This was the case with the declining Church which 
fancied herself rich and increased with goods, hav- 


* “The Lord turned the captivity of Job, when he pray- 
ed for his friends:” and so may we believe it will be 
with us. 


water. This done, half remove the pot lid, and |true dignity, to put themselves in the way of being 
let the potatoes remain over a slow fire till the' known and understood. No man, whatever his 
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ing need of nothing, not knowing her real condi-|they may be easily trundled by one man to any 
tion ;” and such is the case of all who have forsaken | part of the building. 
the place of trembling and humble prayer once} ‘Two railroad tracks, about 25 feet apart, run 
occupied under a sense of their own poverty, blind-|from the furnaces to the opposite end of the build- 
ness, and nakedness, exalting themselves above the|ing. Qn each track are two travelling cranes, or 
littleness of humble discipleship, and, having of-|hoisting machines, either of which can be easily 
fended in Baal, have lost the savour of life. worked by one man, to lift a flask, a ladle, or a 
ee wheel, from any part of the floor. The iron pat- 
The Car Wheel Works of A Whitney & Sons. terns used in penile the iron chills, the flasks, 
Prominent among the buildings in this city de-|the casting-ladles, the red-hot wheel just poured, 
voted to the purposes of mechanism, are those of|and barely solid, are all lifted and transported 
Asa Whitney & Sons, located on the square|with the greatest ease by the aid of these useful 


bounded by Callowhill street and Pennsylvania 
avenue, and Sixteenth and Seventeenth streets, 
having a front of 400 feet on the former street, 
and extending back 200 fect. 

In order that the yards of the establishment 
should conform to the grade of the avenue, they 
were filled in, causing an elevation in front of 
about eight feet, thus adding materially to the 
picturesqueness of the buildings. 

Before commencing their erection, the Whitney’s 
carefully matured their plans with a view to 
economize labour and add facilities in keeping 
with the spirit of the age, whereby the best work 
could be performed. 

A fire proof building 40 by 50 feet is erected in 
the centre of the Callowhill street front, the upper 
stories of which are used for counting rooms, re- 
ception rooms, drawing rooms and private offices. 
The furniture was made expressly for the rooms, 
and so constructed as to afford every convenience, 
and occupy the least space. The drawings and 
papers are kept in such order that any one at alli 
conversant with the affairs of the establishment 
can place his hand immediately upon them. 

The extent of the works cannot be measured by 
the manual force employed, as nearly every opera- 
tion is performed, or largely assisted by the most 
perfect mechanical fixtures. With but one hundred 
men the works can produce 40,000 wheels yearly. 

The main foundry building, built of smooth 
pressed brick, and two stories in height, is 250 
feet by 60 feet. This, as well as all the other 
buildings comprised in the works, is covered by a 
corrugated metallic roof, with iron rafters, pur- 
lines and tic rods, the whole having been made by 
the Whitney's. Every portion of the foundry and 


aid. Intervening rings are used, to prevent actual 


machines. The flasks, in which the wheels are 


the moment of entering the solid state, and no 
temperature less than at the verge of melting can 
afterwards soften it. 

On the opposite side of the yard from the an- 
nealing kilns, is the machine shop. Here the 
wheels are bored and their hubs squared to exact 
lengths ; the axles turned, and the wheels drawn 
on at the same time. The wheels are bored and 
the axles turned to Whitworth’s celebrated standard 
gauges, by which thousands of wheels and axles 
may be bored, and turned, and fitted indiscrimi- 
nately to each other. The wheels are forced upon 
the axles by a powerful forcing-press, of a corres- 


moulded and cast, are ranged on both sides of|ponding perfection of construction. No keys or 


these tracks. 


splints are used, the power with which the wheels 


In no part of the works need a single pound of} are drawn on being just sufficient to obliterate the 


iron or materials be lifted by hand, with the ex- 


marks of the turning tool, and to leave new lines 


ception of the ordinary éoo/s made for the use of|in the direction of the pressure. 


the workmen. 

The exact regularity exhibited in all the opera- 
tions of the casting room is remarkable. 

The wheels are barely allowed to become solid 
when they are taken from the flasks, burning hot, 
and carried to the lower end of the building to 
the great annealing kilns. ‘These are four struc- 
tures of brick-work, placed in an immense vault, 
with their tops level with the foundry floor. These 
kilns are circular in form, and are about 20 feet 
in diameter, and 14 feet high. In each kiln are 
sunk eight circular pits or ovens, seven of which 
are large enough to receive three-feet wheels, while 
one is large enough for driving wheels of five feet 
diameter. At the bottom of each pit is a grate, 
upon which a fire is built, and above which, upon 
proper supports, a tier of sixteen wheels may be 


contact of the wheels. An iron door opens from 
the bottom of the great vault to the interior of 
each kiln. In the morning one of these kilns is 
opened, and hot anthracite coal fires built in each 
furnace. During the day, the whole interior be- 
comes red hot. As the wheels are cast in the 
afternoon, they are placed by a crane, within the 
ovens. When the Jast wheel is deposited these 
are closed above, and the iron door also in the 
vault below, and every crack luted with clay; 
leaving the heat from each of the outer furnaces 
to ascend among and around the wheels above it, 


other buildings is fire-proof, the floors being of|and to escape into the central oven, in which it 


earth or of brick, supported on ground arches 
below, while all the stairs and other light parts are 
of iron. 


descends and passes out through a lateral flue near 
the bottom. 
brick, and has a damper to regulate the escape of 


At right angles from the main building, two|heat. 


wings, (or rather L’s) project so as to form, in all, 
three sides of a hollow square. 
the junction of each wing with the main building, 
a chimney of elegant design, rises 120 feet in 
height. 





Built of pressed brick, these chimnies are |be bored for use. 


The system of tests and inspections, carried into 
every part of the work, is worth attention. The 
iron is assorted and mixed under careful inspection, 
and the quality of the mixture is tested in strength, 
soundness and depth of chill, by trial-ends, cast, 
broken, numbered and registered at every melting. 
The wheels are tested, separately, at every point 
in their “tread,” and in the “plate.” Every cut of 
the boring and turning tools, and every pressure of 
the forcing press, is gauged and verified.—_D, News. 

Remarkable Conversion —When Oliver Crom- 
well entered upon the command of the Parliament’s 
army against Charles I., he ordered that every 
soldier should carry a Bible in his pocket. Among 
the rest there was a wicked young fellow, who ran 
away from his apprenticeship in London for the 
sake of plunder and dissipation. Being one day 
ordered out on a skirmishing expedition, or to at- 
tack some fortress, he returned to his quarters in 
the evening without hurt. When he was going to 
bed, pulling his Bible out of his pocket, he observed 
a bullet hole in it, the depth of which he traced till 
he found the bullet had stapped at Eccl. xi. 9 :— 
“ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and 
walk thou in the ways of thy heart and in the sight 
of thine eyes; but know thou, that for all these 
things God will bring thee into judgment.” The 
words were sent home to his heart by the Divine 
Spirit, so that he became a sincere believer in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. He lived in London many 


This flue is of boiler iron, lined with| years after the civil wars were ended. 





The Bible in Arabic.—This language is spoken 


Thus, nearly 130 wheels, taken red hot from/by not less than eighty millions of people, scattered 


At the centre of|the flasks, may be buried in each of these great} throughout’Syria, Northern Africa, Arabia, Hindos- 
kilns and kept in a gradual process of cooling for|tan and China. 


Through all these regions, bar- 


our days, at the end of which they are ready to|riers to the circulation of the Scriptures have been 


fluted throughout their length, and are surmounted | another closed daily, there being four in all. 


by ornamental brick work capitals, with cast iron 
and weigh, singly, five and a half tons. 


several varities of choice iron, ranging from the 
tenacious grey te the hard and almost flint-like 
white. 

The cupola furnaces, five in number, are ade- 
quate to the discharge of 40 tons of metal daily. 
The furnaces are blown by two blowing cylinders 
of 44 inehes diameter and 44 inches stroke. The 
reservoirs placed in front of the furnaces are capa- 
ble of holding some sixteen tons, yet they may be 
readily tilted on their trunnions by a single man, 
Working a wheel and pinion. Their contents are 


One kiln is thus opened and}broken down so rapidly as to surprise the most 


sanguine. No kingly or priestly power can ever 


The great result secured by these kilns, is the|set up those barriers again, and loud is now the 
tops. The latter are each 14 feet in diameter, |cooling of the wheels without any strain; every|call to give the Arabic Bible to these accessible 
part of the wheel, without regard to its relative} millions. 

In the great iron yard are assorted and piled |dispcsition of iron, being cooled alike. Besides 


The lamented Dr. Eli Smith had carried a new 


adding greatly to the strength of the casting, it} and superior translation of the New Testament to 
admits of a most important saving of iron, and|the last of Acts, when death took him away from 
consequent reduction of weight and cost, and per-|his loved and all-important labours. The work 
mits also a much deeper and harder chill, (which! will, however, be completed under the skill and 
the process of annealing does not soften.) The|energy of Dr. Van Dyke of the Syrian Mission, 
wheels cast at these works weigh from thirty to fifty| who is eminently qualified to succeed Dr. Smith in 
pounds less than all other wheels of similar form|the work. Each proof is sent, for criticisms and 
and equal strength, and are chilled, on an average, | suggestions, to all the members of the Mission, and 
one-quarter of an inch deeper. also subjected to the most rigid scrutiny of the 

We use the word “ anneal” because it is com-| most learned Arabic grammarian in Syria. This 
monly applied to the process to which these wheels| Arabic New Testament will take rank as a classic 


thus delivered, through suitable openings, to the|are subjected, although it is not to be understood| wherever pure Arabic is spoken, and yet not be 


casting ladles, each holding sufficient iron for an 
ordinary wheel, and are placed on trucks, whereby 


as depriving them of their hardness, or as affecting| beyond the reach of the common people.— Boston 
the chil? in the least degree. The chill occurs at) Traveller. 























































For “ The Friend.” 
EARLY VISITATION. 


JOHN WOOLMAN. Part Ist. 


A thoughtful boy, bis heart oft rose 
To God, through whose pure heaven above, 
The crystal stream of glory glows, 
And earthward many a rill bestows, 
Which through the humble christian flows, 
Dispensing holy life and love. 


In early school days, once alone, 
Where, tarrying from his mates apart, 
He read of that pure river known 
To issue from God’s glorious throne, 
And felt with sweet refreshing tone, 
Its waters flowing in his heart. 


In the deep quiet of that hour, 

In solemn, sweet communion past, 
There fell with hush of holy power, 
For plants of Grace, u heavenly shower, 
Quickening young piety to flower, 

With buds, whose fruit should everlast. 


That season-he could ne’er forget ; 

Its trace did not from memory melt ; 
His eyes with tears of praise were wet, 
Oft thinking, how his soul was met, 
As on that grass green bank he sat, 

Whilst holy awe and love he felt. 


Oh, oft sweet visitings of Grace, 
Are given to the infant mind, 
Did it but yield them welcome place, 
Their holy streams would sin efface, 
Then strengthen’d for the heavenly race, 
Cleansed and ennobled and refined, 


The spirit new born, raised above 

The sin clogs of encumbering clay, 
Should find bright wings of praise to move, 
In higher flights of holy love, 

Up to the noon of perfect day. 


That day, when fully fledged by death, 
The soul shall feel its freedom hour, 
And leaving weakness all beneath 
In the full flow of spirit breath, 
Shall praise the Lord with perfect power. N. 


—_—_+s——_ 


From the Evening Post. 
A PSALM. 


O pure and peaceful autumn Sabbath! Thou 
ost crown our earth with beauty rare; 
What hymns of praise to heaven thy blossoms are ! 
Thy golden light and perfumed air ! 


But I, whose soul doth sit in gloom, whose will 
Is mute, what incense can | bring— 

What song of gladness sing, a3 sweet as they, 
For thee, my Saviour and my King? 


With timbrel or with harp, to praise thy name, 
Would I might sound some note as sweet 

As they who strike their harps of gold, and cast 
Their golden crowns before thy feet! 


For thy dear sake, would I some word might speak, 
So winning, full of power and love, 

That every fearful, fainting soul would hear, 
And once more trusting, look above ! 


Dear Lord, would I might give my life, my all, 
In noble words and works for thee. 

My life? That were a gift too low, too poor, 
For him, who gave his own for me! 


And must I give thee naught, my Saviour, naught 
Bat smallest deeds, oft wrought in fears, 

By weary hands? And only broken words 
And humblest hymns, oft sung in tears? 


Alas! I am not wise, and cannot speak 
The words of praise my heart doth know. 

Nor can I sing the wondrous songs, which dwell 
Within my soul, and thrill me so! 


But if I patient work and patient wait, 
In the “ new song” even I may sing; 
Amid redeemed ones,—in robes of light, 
With harp and crown, before my King! 


Bancor, Autumn, 1859. A. B. C. 


There is no state so low as to be beneath the 
everlasting arms. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 84.) 


SARAH MURFIN, 


Of Sarah Murfin, a valuable minister of the 
gospel, of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, West 
Jersey, her Montily Meeting has given the follow- 
ing brief memorial :— 

“This worthy woman was one whom the Lord 
was pleased to call out of the broad way, and from 
the vanities of the world, and to make acquainted 
with the way of his blessed Truth. As she abode 
under the cross, it pleased the Almighty to make 
manifest to her, that she was a chosen vessel, or 
instrument for his service, to preach the gospel. 
She was fervent in prayer, and her godly example 
in life and conversation, and her great humility 
and self-denial, much adorned her ministry. She 
was a [diligent] attender of religious meetings for 
worship and discipline, and serviceable in visiting 
families, until the latter part of her days, when 
she was greatly afflicted with bodily weakness. 
She was careful to bring up her family in the fear 
of the Lord, and in plainness of speech and ap- 
parel. She was indeed a mother in Israel. 

“We conclude with fervent desires, that the 
Lord of the harvest may, for his work’s sake, be 
pleased to continue to his church and people, a 
living spring of the ministry; and that many may 
be made willing to run his errands, and be service- 
able in his hands, as was this our worthy Friend ; 
who departed this life the 26th day of the Seventh 
month, 1762, aged about seventy-six years.” 


MILLICENT TOWNSEND. 


Millicent Somers, the daughter of John and 
Hannah Somers, two valuable Friends, of whom 
some account has already been given in these 
sketches, was born at Abington, in Philadelphia 
county, Tenth mo. 7th, 1685. Her religiously 
concerned parents carefully educated her in the 
way of Truth, restrained her from the hurtful 
vanities of the world, and sought to draw her 
to an inward acquaintance with the Lord’s Holy 
Spirit. Their labours on her behalf were greatly 
blessed, and she grew up in a good degree of dedi- 
cation to the Lord’s holy will. About the year 
1704 or 1705, her parents removed to the neigh- 
bourhood of Egg-harbour, where she was married 
to Richard Townsend, a Friend, of Cape May. 

About the year 1723, a gift in the ministry of 
the gospel was committed to her, which was to the 
comfort and edification of the church. She was 
exemplary in life and conversation, and diligent in 
the due performance of her social and religious 
duties. For the last two or three years of her life, 


her indisposition of body prevented her attendance| & 


of religious meetings, yet her love for the Truth 
and the Friends of it continued as strong as ever. 
She frequently mentioned the satisfaction she en- 
joyed in the company of the faithful, who visited 
her in her sickness, She bore her confinement and 
sufferings with patience and resignation. During 
this period of seclusjon from much vocal participa- 
tion in labours for the church militant, she penned 
several “ satisfactory letters of adyice, and of [lov- 
ing] salutation to women Friends.” She also wrote 
and left bebind her a manuscript entitled, “ A ten- 
der invitation to her children and grand-children, 
to turn to the Spirit of Christ in themselves.” 

Her death took place Ninth month 20th, 1762, 
aged nearly seventy-seven years. 


ELEANOR SIOTWELL. 
“ Eleanor Shotwell, late wife of Jacob Shotwell, 


of Rahway, was a tender-hearted Friend, and en. 
couraged such as sought the Lord. She was an 
elder of sound judgment, concerned for the church’s 
welfare, and that Zion might be restored to her 
primitive beauty, and was a pattern of plainness 
and self-denial. In the Ninth month, 1762, being 
on her journey to attend the Yearly Meeting at 
Philadelphia, a friend mentioned the danger of go- 
ing to said city, on account of an infectious dis. 
temper then prevalent there ; to which she replied, 
‘She had no fear on that account, and that it was 
no matter where we departed the world, so that we 
were in our duty.’ She accordingly went to the 
mecting, and attended the sittings of it, until she 
was suddenly seized with a violent disorder, at 
tended with extreme pain, near three days, which 
she bore with a calm and even mind. To a friend 
who visited her, she said, ‘She was almost gone, 
and in great pain of body, but exceeding peace of 
mind.’ At another time she said, ‘ It was satisfactory 
that her peace was made with the Lord, and that 
it would be terrible to have a wounded conscience 
at such a time to struggle with.’ Concerning her 
husband and children whom she dearly loved, she 
said, ‘ Though she was not likely to see them more, 
she was glad in the Lord, that she had given up 
to attend the Yearly Meeting.’ She also expressed 
a desire, ‘that her offspring should be brought up 
in plainness, and that Friends’ watchful care might 
be over them; and that her husband might be pre- 
served in self-denial, and humble resignation to 
the Lord’s will in all his trials.’ ” 

She departed this life, Tenth mo. 2d, 1762, in 
the forty-sixth year of her age. 

(To be continued.) 


a os 


A New Bugland Fireside Sketch. 
The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year.— Bryant. 

I am one of Bryant’s ardent admirers, but I 
cannot sympathize with him when he looks on these 
glorious autumn days and calls them “ the saddest 
of the year.” He who sees only in the rainbow- 
hued leaves, which clothe our forests, the symbols 
of our dissolution, and who thinks only of the win- 
ter as prefiguring the long rest in the grave, is not 
in this particular the poet forme. My heart, in 
the golden days, throbs not with the wild upleap- 
ing of the spring-time ; nor with the gleeful, joyous 
thrill of the midsummer; but its calm, earnest 
satisfaction floweth like a river, deep, blissful, re- 
sistless. The autumn is to the spring-time what 
middle life is to childhood; not so flowery, and 
may be, not so beautiful ; but making up in strength 
and development what it lacks in beauty. 

What visions of fireside comfort and New aa 
land cheer are conjured up by one peep at the 
golden and crimson paved orchard, with its back- 
zround of bold, dark hills; its glimpses of rosy- 
cheeked childhood, and strong, mature manhood. 
Faster, faster fall the showers of apples and leaves, 
shaken from the boughs by agile foot and good brown 
hands; louder and clearer rings the merry laugh 
as bare heads are pounded, and auburn curls 
tangled by the falling treasures; higher and higher 
grows the pile of fruit, built up by busy hands of 
happy children; and brighter and brighter grows 
the welcome on the hearthstone in the great, broad 
kitchen. Ah! that dear old kitchen has witnessed 
many such scenes as will enliven it to-night, when 
the grandmother who sits by the fireside, and 
watches pleasantly the preparation for the evening 
meal, heard the shouts of ber own children in the 
orchard and spread the board with her own careful 
hands; when the grey-haired grandfather, who 
leaves the merry party of apple-pickers, to warm 
his fingers by the cheerful blaze, planted, while yet 
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a boy, those trees which yield such rich stores to! until near the thirty-sixth year of his age, when|don about the year 1745. In 1763, he visited 
the third generation. coming to Morlaix on account of business, he was} Holland, some parts of Germany and Switzerland, 
Glad and loving is the mother’s smile, as she brought under a religious exercise of mind. Dur-| where his labours in the cause of truth and right- 
spreads the table with its brown bread and milk, jing this time, seeing a copy of the New ‘l'estament) cousness seemed to be well received. When not 
and its wealth of baked apples; her true woman’s|in a room where he was, he took it up, and ob-| engaged in travelling, his time was employed in 
heart is full of happiness, as she arranges and re-|serving it had been licensed by two popes, con-| attending meetings, teaching the French language, 
arranges articles of home comfort for the dear ones! cluded he might lawfully read it. On opening the and translating several religious treatises into 
who will soon make the old kitchen ring with their| book, the first words he read were these: “God|French. Among these was the first volume of 
voices, and waken every nook and corner of the|that made the world, and all things therein, seeing} Piety Promoted, by John Tomkins, with a few 
homestead with childish glee. Festoons of dried|He is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in| selections from other volumes, to which he placed 
apples are hanging from the racks overhead ; long |temples made with hands, neither is he worshipped | the following preface: ‘‘ I have no further hint to 
strips of bright golden pumpkin are there, too, for| with men’s hands,” &¢. On the perusal of this| give thee, reader, than this; that if thou hast re- 
company ; the hearth is swept and dusted, and in | passage, he was convinced, in his judgment, of the ceived the truth in the love of it, and should per- 
the light and warmth of the corner sits the quiet, |errors of the Romish doctrine of transubstantiation,| ceive that some of the descendants of this people 
orthodox-looking cat, purring with inward satisfac-|in which, as he told a friend, the papists believe do not walk in the steps of their ancestors, and 
tion. Grandfather puts up the crumbling brands,|that the consecrated wafer is changed into the|even that some having, with Demas, loved this pre- 
and piles on the wood, for the children will be|body, blood, soul and divinity of Christ, which| sent world, have wholly turned their backs upon 
cold, and grandmother watches through her spec- | now appeared to him to be false, and the adoration| the truth, be not discouraged, for truth descends 
tacles the first glimpse of the restless little ones|of the host, so called, idolatrous, and of course| not by inheritance; neither be thou be puffed up 
who renew her early love. contrary to the doctrines of the gospel. against them; but stand in the holy fear of God, 
“There they come,” and the knitting-work| At the instance of a person, who persuaded him| and take the advice of the apostle Paul, [well, 
glides to the depths of her great, generous pocket, | not to forsake the public worship at once, he went} they were broken off through unbelief, and thou 
for her hands will be busy with hood-strings and|to one of the smallest mass houses in that town,|standest by faith. Be not high-minded, but fear. 
blanket-pins in a moment more. A half-dozen|and placed himself at the greatest distance from| For if God spared not the natural branches, take 
little rosy hands clasp the low handle at once; ajthe priest. He did not keep kneeling steadily as| heed lest he also spare not thee, ] that having finish- 
dozen bright eyes search for mother, and dance} was customary, but first on one knee, and then onjed thy course, and kept the faith, thou may re- 
with joy; a dozen round, red cheeks, glowing with|the other, with great restlessness, until the priest|ceive the crown of righteousness, and enter into 
health and animation, are sought for among the| elevated the host, that the congregation seeing it,|the joy of the Lord.” 
tangled curls, and patted and caressed, and a half-| might prostrate themselves as usual before it. This} In a visit to Guernsey and the other islands, he 
dozen clear, bird-like voices, pitched to the highest/ query strongly impressed his mind, “ Wilt thou| wrote and distributed a paper in French, of which 
note of joy, mingle and blend, as they tell of the|also prostrate thyself?” Being deeply affected| the following is a translation :— 
on apple gathering that ever blessed a New| with the convicting power of the Holy Spirit, he 
ingland farmer's children. could continue there no longer; but putting on his 
How many times is the holy name mother re-| hat, with fear and trembling, he arose and hastily 
peated in one half hour? How many dimples are/left the place; and confessed to his former ad- 
cradled and re-cradled in the blooming cheeks, |viser he felt great coudemnation for conforming 
rocked by the happy smiles of childish gladness./that day against his conscience, and that being 
With what eager interest are the feats in the or-|clearly convinced of the errors of the doctrine of 
chard told and re-told,—how Charley held the|that church, he ought to forsake them. He finally 
horses, how Tiger frolicked among the falling|left the Romish communion, and went to live at 
apples, picking them up with his mouth, and how| Jersey, in order to be among protestants. Here 
he could not be convinced of the propriety of put-/he met with Robert Barclay’s Apology; he was, 
ting them into the basket, but dropped them on the|on perusing it, convinced of the truth of the doc- 
ground ; how little Nellie was led beyond the range }trine contained in it, and embraced the religious 
of the great hard apples, to save her precious little | principles of Friends. 
head, till father had finished shaking the tree; how| By the apparent accidental reading of a passage 
Clara had found the biggest, reddest apple of all,|in the New Testament, Claude Gay, through the 
and had brought it in for the grandpapa; and how| Holy Spirit doubtless enlightening his mind, was 
Frank had rode in a basket on the top of the load, |convinced of the fallacy of the gross pretensions of 
and had only been saved from falling off by father’s|the Roman Catholics, that their priests could con- 
ever ready hand. vert bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Little Nellie, the baby of the group, perches|the Lord Jesus, and that it was sinful to worship 
herself on “ dramma’s” knee, and in her bewitching| their imaginary deity, being the work of men’s 
way lisps of her wonderful exploits, and grandmajhands. Meeting with “ Barclay’s Apology for the 
wonders with her baby wonder, and laughs with |true christian divinity,” among French protestants, 
her baby mirth till her little heart is satisfied.|seemed an unlooked-for event, by which he was in- 
Little hoods and caps are hung up, little flannel | formed of the doctrines of Friends, and had his 
blankets, with calico bindings, are folded and laid} mind illuminated by the Author of the saint's faith, 
away, dimpled cheeks and rosy hands take their|to receive and adopt them, as the principles of 
bath in the bright tin wash basin, and then, when| Primitive Christianity. Had he rejected those 
the horses are fed and cared for, the deep, strong, |divine openings upon his mind, he must have re- 
manly voice of the farmer calls his treasures to the| mained in darkness, but his heart being like the 
homely board, and offers up to the one All-father,| good ground prepared for the seed, he appears to 
the incense of thanks from a great heart, filled to}have received it joyfully, and it brought forth in 
overflowing with gratitude and love. time fruit to the praise of the great Husbandman. 
—_—_—--+——— Claude Gay not only became a member, but in the 
For “The Friend.” | Lord’s time, a minister among Friends, sound and 
It is remarkable how circumstances of no un-|fervent, but tender in spirit, and travelled much 
common kind, and apparently in the usual course|in this service, chiefly on foot. 
of events, are at times made the means by Divine} In the year 1741, he was imprisoned in Jersey, 
Providence to change the character of men, and |by order of the magistrates, and, after nine month’s 
their entire future life, and it may be, to lay the|confinement, was banished to England; but re- 
foundation of the work of their salvation, and of|turning, he was again imprisoned and banished 
promoting that of many others. Claude Gay was|under pain of corporal punishment if he returned. 
a native of France, born iu the city of Lyons about| He was afterwards relieved by the order of the 
the year 1706, and was educated in the church of| king and council, and left at liberty to return to 
Rome, of which he continued a zealous member|Jersey ; but being thus liberated, he settled at Lon- 





























































“T> the People of Guernsey. 

“ My dear friends of both sexes,—As I passed 
along your great street one market-day, I beheld 
your souls with an eye of faith, as part of the pur- 
chase made by the blood of Christ. My heart was 
affected, and deeply impressed and softened, so that 
[ shed tears. So l entreat you, in the name of this 
dear Saviour, do not defile these souls, which are 
so dear and precious, by any wilful sin. Among 
other things, do not take the name of God in vain ; 
for he will not hold any one guiltless who takes his 
holy name in vain. God would save you. Why 
should any of you destroy yourselves? Abstain 
from drunkenness, and from all excess, and even 
frow every appearance of evil. Love one another, 
as Jesus Christ loved you. Apply yourselves to 
the witness of God within you, whose holy mani- 
festations and discoveries, as you submit and obey, 
will do much more for you than all you can hear 
from me, or from any one else. And though it is 
in the love of the gospel, that I invite you all to 
come and taste how good and merciful the Lord is, 
toward all those who return to Him with their whole 
heart, yet I am but a poor instrument, who have as 
much need for Him to preserve me in the hour of 
temptation, as any of you. But this witness of God 
is his Word, even the Word of life, which is able 
to save your souls. Amen. CLAUDE Gay. 

“ Guernsey, lst of Seventh mo., 1776.” 


“ His diligence in attending meetings for worship 
and discipline was exemplary, even when suffering 
under the weight of age and infirmities; and he 
was also an example of humility, self-denial, and 
charity. Being careful in his ministry not to go 
beyond his guide, his appearances were seldom long, 
but lively, sound, edifying, and pertinent to the 
states of the people. He was fervent in prayer, and 
evinced a deep knowledge and experience in the 
things of God. He endured a re and pain- 
ful disease with much patience and resignation, his 
mind appeared abstracted from earthly things, and 
centered in the enjoyment of divine peace, declaring 
to those about him, and with whom he conversed, 
that all fear of death was removed. He departed 
this life at Barking, the 19th of the Second month, 
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1786, and was interred in Friends’ burial ground|creatures rushed madly for the boats, and others 
there, aged eighty years, and a minister about forty| were stupefied by fear. By threats to some, per- 
years.” suasion with others, and hard fighting with belaying 
This instance shows the importance of comply-| pins against the rest, and the presenting of revolvers 
ing with the instructions conveyed, by means which| at their heads, they were kept at bay and in some- 
the Saviour of souls may make use of, to turn us|thing like subjection. In these efforts the captain 
from darkness to light, and from the power of|was well seconded by his officers and crew and by 
Satan unto God. May none despise or neglect the|the cabin passengers, and seafaring men will give 
offers of his mercy, but thankfully embrace them,|credit to the skill and discipline that prevailed, 
following Him in the openings of his Spirit, that|when they are told that every boat was launched, 
they may be made meet for his kingdom to be|supplied with oars, manned, loaded with passengers] again to offer aid,) Captain Johnson and myself 
established in their hearts, and instruments to call|and sent off without a single accident worthy of| meeting on the quarter-deck, where it was too evi- 
others to come, taste and see that the Lord is good,|notice. Mrs. Johnson, the captain’s wife, the only|dent to need consideration that nothing remained 
and that his mercy endures forever. female passenger, went in the first boat, behaving|for the bravest and most faithful commander, but 
—— with considerable coolness throughout. to abandon his ship. 
; : For “The Friend.” | «The ship in sight, which proved to be the British] “ Every living creature was out of the ship; the 
A Ship Burning at Sea ship Achilles, came rapidly up and hove to, to|specie was saved; all accessible places on deck had 
The destruction of a large ship by fire is one of| windward of us, and sent a boat to our aid, in| been cleared of their coutents, and the flames would 
the most appalling calamities to which human beings|charge of her second mate. The four boats of the|soon be through the decks. All but the two quar. 
are liable; and more especially is this the case,| Mastiff and this boat of the Achilles were now em-|ter boats now left her for the last time, and when 
when the vessel is crowded with passengers, and|ployed in passing and repassing between the two|we got on the deck of the Achilles, the flames burst 
the catastrophe occurs in an unfrequented part of|ships, taking off and transporting the Chinamen.|with a loud report through the main-deck, near the 
the ocean and far from land. Harrowing recitals| These poor fellows, not understanding our language, |mainmast. Two figures were still visible in the lurid 
of the horrors of such scenes must be familiar to|ignorant of the boats and the sea, filled the chains, | twilight, lingering on the quarter-deck of the ship 
most of our readers, but in that we subjoin, a dif-|hung over the sides by ropes, struggling for the|of their pride,—the master and chief mate. They 
ferent picture is presented. The accountis at once} carliest places in the boats, and force was still neces- | now left her in the order of battle, the captain last, 
interesting and highly instructive, showing the im-|sary to keep them from swamping the boats. Injand precisely at a quarter before seven o’clock, and 
portance of an efficient and capable command, in-|about one hour and a half after the first alarm was|timed by the captain’s watch, in the light of the 
cluding courage, self-possession, and cool presence] given, every person on board the Mastiff had been | flames, as he was rowed off in his boat, and not 
of mind, under circumstances of imminent peril. | safely placed on the deck of the Achilles, with the| more than two hours after the first intimation of 
Burning of the ship Mastiff—The following|single exception of a Chinaman, who went below) fire, this noble ship, so swift, so strong, so high in 
account was furnished by Richard H. Dana, jr., of|to save his money chest, and was suffocated. His/reputation, so complete in all her appointments, was 
Boston, who was a passenger in the ship, and was|death was not known, except to a few of his coun-|a deserted mass of flames. 
first published in the Alta Californian :—“ Hono-|trymen, until the next day. “We were received on board the Achilles with 
lulu, Oct, 3, 1859.—Eds. Alta:—You will remem-| ‘“ When all the lives had been saved, Capt. John-|}a hearty and kindly weleome by her commander, 
ber I esteemed myself fortunate in being able to|son gave his attention to saving property and pro-|and as we gathered on the quarter-deck, we saw 
procure a passage in the noble clipper ship Mastiff;|visions. The specie, amounting to nearly eighty-|the flames go up the masts of the Mastiff in spires, 
and as she beat out of the Golden Gate, and stood|three thousand dollars, was taken out and sent to|the sails and rigging catch, and each mast fall, and 
off to sea, complete in all her equipments, under one|the Achilles in charge of our chief mate. Efforts|in a few hours, as we filled away for the Sandwich 
of the best of commanders, with tried and trusty} were made to get out bread and other provisions,| Islands, we could see only the distant light of a 
officers and a strong crew, furnished to repletion|to relieve the friendly ship from the tax upon her|burving hulk on the night-covered ocean. Nothing 
with the comforts and luxuries of sea life, with the|stores, but the fire had made such progress in that|can exceed the frank, cheerful, and generous hos- 
prospect of the delightful Pacific breezes to bear us| part of the ship that none could be got out. As|pitality of Capt. Hart, of the Achilles. He and his 
to the Hawaain Islands, few ships’ companies could|soon as the more pressing duties to human lives} wife, who sails with him, have submitted to many 
present a more cheerful spectacle than did ours.|were performed, the steward, who was conspicuous |inconveniences to give us full accommodations, and 
On the afternoon of the fifth day out, (Thursday,| for self-possession and activity, had got out the|the table has been daily furnished in the most 
Sept. 15,) between 4 30 and 5 p. M., as we were|chief part of the cabin passengers’ luggage, from|liberal manner. His between decks being full of 
peacefully breathed along in charming weather,|the house on deck; very little which was in the|cargo, a good deal of difficulty was experienced in 
with all sail set, an alarm of fire was raised. Smoke| house was lost, though all was lost which had been| accommodating the Chinese, and, as no provisions 
rose up through the ventilators aft, and our Chinese| placed below. Most of the cabin passengers were|were saved from the Mastiff except live stock, had 
passengers,—of whom we had one hundred and/still on board, of choice, and aided in getting out|it not been that the Achilles was loaded with wheat, 
seventy-five quartered in the between decks,—|their luggage. The house for the crew was on|which was given boiled to the Chinese, there would 
rushed on deck in consternation. Capt. Johnson|deck, and much of their effects were saved, the|have been scrious trouble on the score of food. For- 
instantly ordered the hose to the foree-pump, and|captain now giving liberty to all to save for them-|tunately, there was water enough on board. The 
immediately a stream was set in motion, and the|selves what they could. At the same time with] Achilles was bound from San Francisco to Sydney, 
mates took the stream down the after-scuttle, but|the luggage, the stock of animals received the at-|and Capt. Hart at once consented to bear up and 
were driven back by the suffocating smoke, which| tention of the master and officers. take us to the Sandwich Islands. The place of our 
increased fearfully in volume and force. Thecap-| “You, Messrs. Editors, and the numerous per- {disaster was lat. 30 deg. 46 min. north, long. 128 
tain jumped below, and found the between decks|sons who visited the Mastiff in San Francisco, will|deg. 35 min. west. 
all on fire, and the fire communicated to a huge|be glad to hear that the two tame kangaroos so} “ We all felt that had there not been a vessel in 
quantity of hay in the lower hold, and spreading|much admired were saved ; also Capt. Johnson’s|sight, the chance of saving any lives was very 
so rapidly among the light, dry berths and mats of|grand mastiff dog and his three blooded spaniels.|small, and all knew how often one sails the Pacific 
the Chinese, that any attempt to extinguish it was|The dogs were thrown overboard, and swam to the|for weeks without seeing a vessel. There was also 
a mere waste of time. He ordered the pumps|boats. A large supply of fowls and pigs were saved, | abundant cause for gratitude that all the dangers 
stopped, and all hands to the lowering and launch-| being on the upper deck. The two wild kangaroos,|were so successfully passed. And I hope it may 
ing of the boats. The ery of ‘ powder!’ was raised ;|(wallabees?) and some other animals, including the} not be an indelicacy to say that this was acknow- 
but the danger had been foreseen, and the captain] Java cat, you will remember, the mate to — Far-|ledged by all our passengers, who spontaneously 
had the magazine, which contained powder enough | well’s spaniel, and ten canary birds, were suffocated | united in the church service of thanksgiving for 
to blow the ship and all into the air, and was situ-| before they could be got at. The only living crea-| preservation at sea, that night, in the cabin of the 
ated directly over the fire, removed, and thrown|ture on board when the last boat was leaving was| Achilles.” 
overboard. the cow. She was far forward, not yet reached by| “I would like to add that the Chinese, after the 
“A ship was in sight, and our ensign was run up|the fire, but there was no time to save her, and|panic had subsided, and they saw a fair chanee for 
union down, and the yards thrown aback. Capt. Johnson could not bear to leave her to a slow| life, were for the most part patient and obedient, 
“Now all depended on the boats. Could they be| death by fire, and had her killed where she stood.| especially when spoken to calmly and kindly. Their 
launched and filled in safety before the fire should] “ When I came alongside the ship for the last}conduct on board the Achilles, where they neces 
burst through the decks, amid the cries and struggles| time with the boat I had in charge, (for there being|sarily were subjected to great inconveniences and 
of these half frant:c Chinamen? Some of these poor| more boats than officers, I had taken command of|deprivations, was such as to fill every one with ® 





















































one,) Capt. Johnson hailed me to come on board 
and have ‘a peace conference,’ as to whether any. 
thing more could be done. A suffocating smoke 
rolling in black volumes, covering miles of the 
ocean, and the chance of the imprisoned fire burst. 
ing through the decks at any instant, were not the 
most auspicious circumstances for the ‘calm cop. 
ference’ he proposed; yet it was held,—Judge 
Harris, of Honolulu, (who bad pulled an oar in the 
gig, manfully, all the while, and now came on board 
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heart of flesh, with the kindest feelings of respect 
and sympathy toward them. 

“The Mastiff is a loss to the American marine, 
put I hope it will be compensated for by the con- 
tribution she has made at her death to the reputa- 
tion of our merchant service. 


——__.+>__—_. 


level between high and low water mark at Cairo is 
fifty feet. The width and depth of the river from 
Cairo and Memphis to New Orleans is not materi- 
ally inereased, yet immense additions are made to 
the quantity of water in the channel by large 
streams from both the eastern and western sides 
of the Mississippi. The question naturally arises, 
what becomes of this vast added volume of water? 
It certainly never reaches New Orleans, and as 
certainly does not evaporate; of course it is not 
confined to the channel of the river, for it would 
rise far above the entire region south of us. 

If a well is sunk anywhere in the Arkansas bot- 
tom, water is found as soon as the water-level of 
the Mississippi is reached. When the Mississippi 
goes down, the water sinks accordingly in the well. 
The owner of a saw-mill some twenty miles from 
the Mississippi, in Arkansas, dug a well to supply 
the boiler of his engine, during the late flood. 
When the water receded, his well went down, till 
his hose would no longer reach the water, and 
finally his well was dry. He dug a ditch to an 
adjacent lake to let water into his well; the lake 
was drained, and the well was dry again, having 
literally drank ten acres of water in less than a 
week. The inference is, that the whole valley of 
the Mississippi, from its banks to the highlands on 
the other side, rests on a porous substratum which 
absorbs the redundant waters, and thus prevents 
the degree of accumulation which would long since 
have swept New Orleans into the Gulf but for this 
provision of nature, to which alone her safety is at- 
tributable. 

In fact, if the alluvial bottoms of the Mississippi 
were like the shores of the Ohio, the vast plain 
from Cairo to New Orleans would to day be part 
and parcel of the Gulf of Mexico, and the whole 
valley a fresh water arm of the sea. Were the 
geological character of the valley different, the con- 
struction of levees, confining the water of the Mis- 
sisssippi to its channel, would cause the rise in the 
river to become so great at the South that there 
could not be sufficient levees built. The current 
would be stronger and accumulation of water 
greater as the levees are extended north of us. 

Such results were reasonably enough anticipated ; 
but the water, instead of breaking ‘the levees, per- 
meates the porous soil, and the overflow is really 
beneath the surface of the swamps. Such, it seems 
to us are the wise provisions of natural laws for 
the safety and ultimate reclamation of the rich 
country south of us. We believe the levee system 
will be successful, and that the object of its adop- 
tion willbe attained. The porousness of the mate- 


For “The Friend.” 
African Exploration. 


We find in late papers some notices of the labours 
of the indefatigable explorer, Dr. Livingstone.— 
“Letters have been received from him dated at 
Sette, on the river Zambesi, in February last. It 
was the worst period of the year, and fever was 
yery fatal on the coast, but the members of the 
expedition had but slight attacks. The result of 
experience seems to be that the condition of safety 
js to get away from the coast. Dr. Livingstone 
had conducted the steamer 1700 miles, and proved 
not only the navigability of the Lower Zambesi in 
the dry season, but that the Shire is a splendid 
river for a steamer, upward of 100 miles from its 
confluence. ‘The last trip prior to the above men- 
tioned date wasup the Shire. Near the confluence 
there is a mountain over 4000 feet high, with con- 
siderable cultivation on the top, and a climate fit- 
ting it admirably for a sanatorium. Orange and 
lemon trees, were found growing wild upon it, and 
there are fine springs and hot water baths. The 
valley of the Shire is 20 or 30 miles broad, and 
wonderfully fertile. The people seem never to have 
been visited by Europeans before, and were very 
suspicious of manstealing. The explorers landed 
frequently and took great pains to allay these un- 
founded fears, and to explain their real intentions. 
They bought provisions and cotton yarn of the 
natives. 

“Dr. Livingstone, under date of 1st of June, 1859, 
writes home to England, the following account of 
his African discoveries. ‘ We have lately discover- 
ed a very fine lake by getting up this river in the 
steam launch about one huudred miles, and then 
marching some fifty more on foot. It is called 
Shirwa, and Lake Ngami is a mere pond in com- 
parison. It is, moreover, particularly interesting, 
from the fact reported by the natives on its shores, 
that it is separated by a strip of land of only five 
or six miles in width, from Nyanja, or Lake 
N yiuyes :—the stars—which Burton has gone to 
explore. Lake Shirwa has no outlet, and its 
waters are bitter but drinkable. It abounds in 
fishes, leeches, alligators and hippopotami. We 
discovered also, by examining partially a branch 
ofthe Shire, called Ruo, that one portion of Shirwa 
is not more than thirty miles distaut from a point 
that may easily be reached by this launch, which 
by newspaper measurement draws 13 inches, and 
actually 31 inches. The Lake Shirwa is very 
grand. It is surrounded on all sides by lofty 
green mountains. Dzomba—or as the people 
nearest it say, Zomba—is over 6000 feet high, o 
the same shape as Table Mountain, but inhabited 
on the top ; others are equally high, but inaccessi- 
ble. Itis a high land region—the lake itself being 
about 2000 feet above the sea. It is 20 or 30 


all of the crevasses. Men may deem it a super- 
human task to wall in the Mississippi from Caire 
to New Orleans, but our levees are the work of 
pigmies, when contrasted with the dykes of Hol- 
land. The floodtide of the Mississippi is but a 
ripple on the surface of a glassy pool, compared 


cial shores of Holland. The country to be reclaim- 
ed by our levees—all of which will not for fifty 
miles wide, and 50 or 60 long. On going some) years cost the people as much as those of the Dutch 
way up hill, we saw in the far distance two moun-| when originally built—would make one hundred 
tain tops, rising like little islands on a watery hori-|such kingdoms as that over which a Bonaparte 
zon. An inhabited mountain island stands near|once wielded the sceptre—Memphis Avulanche, 

where we first came to it. From the size of the 
Waves it is supposed to be deep. The country is} How to Live Long.—To lay the foundation for 
Well peopled, and very much like Loando. In the}a long life, both body and mind must practise in- 
middle of the country many streams rise out of|dustrious activities. The hod-carrier works the 
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rial used in making them has caused most, if not| 





with the ocean billows that dash against the artifi-| = 


Wonders of the Mississippi.—The difference of| worked at all, and he too dies early with some acute 


malady. ‘The farmer works his body hard; it is 
in the open air all the time ; eats plain food ; retires 
early ; rises with the sun ; indulges in no irregular 
habits; but his mind, beyond a certain routine, 
which soon beco:wes mechanical, as to prices, crops, 
and weather, has no waking-up activities, and he 
too dies before his time, or vegetates in an asylum. 

But the hunter, without the advantages of the 
regularity, and abundance, and comfort of a farm- 
er’s home, in spite of sleeping on the ground, and 
going whole days without food; in spite of win- 
ter’s snows and summer’s suns, and the cold, raw 
rains of spring and fall, lives to the utmost verge 
of man’s allotted time; and why? His bodily 
activities are steady, but they are moderate in the 
main, while the almost incessant look-out for game, 
and the multitudes of devices necessary to outma- 
neeuvre the instincts of the animal creation, keep his 
wits alive, and they all become as keen and agile 
as his own restless and piercing eye. 

The agencies of long life to the nobility of Great 
Britain are their love of travel, and hunting, and 
the saddle in earlier years; while in latter life 
they avoid exposures, and loss of rest, and sleep, 
aud food; they, in the fullest sense of the phrase, 
“take things easy.” They know that they are 
provided for beyond a peradventure, and quietly 
and securely pass along the stream of life uutil it 
empties into eternity’s ocean. 

As to great scholars and thinkers, such as 
Newton, of a past age, and Humboldt of the pre- 
sent, their love for study so took away their love 
of eating, that it was nearer a mechanical necessity 
than an animal delight ; so they ate but little, and 
in such proportion had less need for exercise ; while 
it is a physiological law that mental labour in- 
creases our hold on life by its developing and enlarg- 
ing (as all physicalities enlarge by exercise) the 
capacities of the brain. 

Up to forty-five, the bodily constitution is knit, 
is built up, is consolidated by wise labours, if the 
mind also is kept in the exercise of healthful 
activities. ‘The same hard labour after forty-five, 
so far from building up, destroys; but while that 
is the case, mental toil builds up the body, its 
effect is to increase the capability of living. Hence 
a man who works his body pretty hard and his 
mind rather more moderately up to forty-five, 
has done most toward securing a lasting consti- 
tution; and if then he begins to work the body 
less and the mind more, he adds to that last- 
ingness, and bids fairest to live to eighty or a 
hundred years. ‘This article merits the mature 
reflection of every reader, for it is true literally 
that “out of it are the issues of life.”— Hall's 
Journal of Health. 
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It will probably be interesting to Friends gene- 
rally, to hear that West-town School was opened 
on the 7th inst., under the supervision of a sub- 
committee usually appointed to be present on such 
oceasions. The scholars entered upon their duties 
with cheerful spirits, and giving proof of a dispo- 
sition to promote each others’ happiness. Some of 
the boys being quite young, they will have the 
advantages of resorting to a parlour, under a 
female caretaker, who will attend to their wants, 


jogs; the vegetation is nearly identical also.|body hard, the brain almost none; the power of|in repairing their clothing, &c. ; and another female 


hever saw so much cotton grown as among the|one is used up, that of the other is not used at all, 


The 
mere student exhausts the brain; the body is not 


Mangango of the Shire aud Shirwa valleys—alljand he dies of some speedy fatal disease. 
Spin and weave it.’” 


,Friend in the nursery on that side of the house, 


will administer the necessary remedies in case of 
indisposition. The matronly care of judicious, 


